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RAY OFFERS HIS ESCORT. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
CHAPTER V.—FIRST INTERVIEW. 

T= interest felt at ‘The Bury” in the new arrival 

was not diminished, but rather increased, by the 
fact that the bonfire in the castle orchard, owing to 
some difficulty in completing the preparations, was 
eferred to the following evening. Bonfires consti- 
tuting the traditionary mode of rejoicing in Tarleton, 
tom time immemorial, the villagers would not, on 
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any account, have omitted it on such an occasion as 
the present. Mr. Fellowes, partly from respect to 
the Ashworth family, and partly because, being next 
in dignity, he thought it expedient, gave every 
encouragement to the rural festivities. 

“You will call upon Ray, this morning,” said Mrs. 
Fellowes to her husband after breakfast. ‘As you 
are such a near neighbour, and an old friend of his 
father, it will not be too early; besides, he has a 
right to expect the first attention from you.” 


D PRICE ONE PENNY. 





CROSS CURRENTS. 


Mr. Fellowes, who was leaving the room, stopped, 
and asked abruptly, ‘‘Why do you call him Ray, 
instead of Mr. Ashworth?” 

“Why?” “Mrs. Fellowes blushed with surprise, 
then answered hesitatingly, ‘‘We have known him 
from his childhood. Imever thought of calling him 
by any other name.” 

“Then I advise you to begin now. You may 
depend upon it that a young man of five-and-twenty, 
with an income of £8,000 a year, will not prize the 
familiarity of little folks like ourselves.” 

‘“‘ Little folks! How you talk, Mr. Fellowes!” 
replied the lady, repeating his words in an indignant 
tone. ‘‘ You would never allow others to speak of 
us in those terms, I hope. Your family is older than 
that of the Ashworths. You have only to look out 
of your window any hour of the day to be reminded 
of that.” 

‘To be reminded, you mean, that the best part is 
not only underground, but decayed and forgotten.” 

‘‘ Your ancestors were the lords of Tarleton,” said 
Mrs. Fellowes, proudly. 

‘‘And if they dated back to the time of the ark, 
we should be no bigger folk while there is leanness 
here,” and Mr. Fellowes slapped his pockets to 
intimate their emptiness. 

‘“‘ At any rate it is our duty to be polite and kind, 
and ask him to dinner, and to be agreeable, and—”’ 

‘‘It is your duty to respect yourself,” imterrupted 
Mr. Fellowes, ‘‘and not toady a man because he is 
rich, nor make a fool of yourself and your children 
too.” 

‘Pray do not use such coarse language, my dear. 
You quite shock me. You are a gentleman, why do 
you condescend to be so unrefined?”’ The lady laid 
her hand upon his arm, and leoked reproachful. 
The little shot of flattery was not cast away. If a 
man cares at all about his wife, he is never really 
indifferent to her opinion of him, and whilst he can 
easily stiffen himself against opposition, he makes 
but a poor defence against conciliatory language. 

‘Don’t you condescend to anything incompatible 
with the true gentlewoman, and our quarrels will 
never take us into the divorce court,” retaliated 
Mr. Fellowes, ‘‘ but if you throw stones from a glass 
house, be prepared to have it smashed about your 
head.” 

‘But, my dear, it is right that you, the nearest 
neighbour, should call at the manor at once.” 

**T will call upon Mr. Ashworth this very morn- 
ing, my dear,” replied Mr. Fellowes, mimicking his 
wife’s expletive, and accentuating in a marked 
manner the name which she had ingeniously avoided. 
‘*T will also express a proper degree of pleasure at 
seeing him among us, and in a short time I will 
permit you to ask him to dinner. After that the 
acquaintance must be continued on the terms Mr. 
Ashworth pleases. If he wants it he will seek it, he 
knows his way to ‘The Bury,’ and I can trust you not 
to shut the door in his face; and, mark this, I will 
not have it opened too wide; you understand me. 
Now where is Hope? I want her.’’ These were 
not the terms which Mrs. Fellowes intended to main- 
tain with the young squire, and not being always 
wise enough to keep her own counsel, she might 
have said so, had not her husband, after this plain 
utterance of his wishes, left the room in search of 
Hope, who was then impressing Clarice with the 
necessity of paying Mrs. Ashworth a visit that 
morning. 





Of all the household, Miss Hawtrey alone appeared 
dull and downcast, unable to show any interest in 
the young squire’s return, or in the manner in which 
it was to be celebrated. At the first sound of the 
church bells, when their joyous melody floated 
through the air, she laid down her knife and fork, 
and turned very pale, as simultaneously the excla- 
mations, ‘“‘ The Squire! Ray!” came from Mr. and 
Mrs. Fellowes. Hope, arriving when dinner was 
nearly over, informed them that she had seen the 
carriage with two gentlemen in it. 

‘Tt was not Captain Ashworth,” she quickly ex- 
plained, perceiving how anxious and agitated her 
cousin appeared. ‘‘Old Jacob told me so, and the 
housekeeper told him. Captain Ashworth is still 
abroad with some foreign doctor, Mrs. Ashworth 
said so.” 

Without giving any one the chance of offering a 
word of either kindness or sympathy, Clarice rose 
from table and bolted herself in her own room. In 
vain Hope, ever ready to do her best to comfort 
others, sought admission. Clarice would neither 
open the door nor speak to her, but continued walk- 
ing up and down, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. Poor Clarice! hers was the smarting that no 
sympathy, divine or human, could touch. It was the 
fiercest rebellion of an angry spirit against a lot 
it could not accept and yet knew not how to avoid. 
Torn by different emotions as she inclined first one 
way and then the other, she was yet unwilling to 
bear the penalties of either. To forsake Piers, Hope 
told her would be disgrace ; to come down to a poor 
monotonous life in a country village she felt would 
be misery. ‘Hope would bear it much better. I 
wish Piers had attached himself to her instead of to 
me,” thought Clarice, little imagining how highly 
she was exalting her cousin at her own expense. 
True it is that the greater cannot be justly appre- 
hended by the less. It was not Piers’s affection that 
she was desirous to make over to another, but the 
rough places of a path she thought her own feet too 
delicate to tread. 

With some difficulty Hope sueceeded in persuading 
Clarice that after Mrs. Ashworth’s message she could 
not do less than pay her an immediate visit, and 
offered to accompany her, when Mr. Fellowes claimed 
her for himself. 

“Nina will go with you instead of me,” said 
Hope. “As papa wants me, I must go with him.” 
To Clarice the substitution of one sister for the other 
was rather agreeable. Something more than a cold- 
ness towards Hope was creeping into her heart, and 
she was vaguely conscious that it was progressing 
towards dislike. 

On reaching ‘‘ The Bower,”’ the two ladies entered, 
as usual, unannounced ; the door being simply closed, 
a turn of the handle admitted them into the hall. A 
man’s voice proceeding from Mrs. Ashworth’s usual 
sitting-room startled them both. 

‘Go in, go in, it is Mr. Ray; he has been here 
an hour or more,” said Nancy, bustling out of the 
kitchen to give the news, having seen the cousis 
come up the gravel walk. 

Whilst Clarice hesitated, Mrs. Ashworth came out, 
and having given her a tender embrace, led her into 
the sitting-room, saying, ‘‘Good news, Clarice; my 
nephew brings a better account of Piers than I dared 
to hope.” 

The gentlemanly and stylish young man that rose 
to be presented to Miss Hawtrey, and afterwards 
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claimed Nina as an old acquaintance, was of a type 
seldom seen in the neighbourhood of Tarleton. 
He had the graceful ease which usually comes from 
travel and good society, and a refinement of manner 
yarely found in the country gentry around. The 
tones of his voice were also dissimilar, having a 
softness and polish they did not always hear. The 
old squire was bluff and hearty, and always brusque, 
both in word and deed, and Mr. Fellowes was care- 
less, preferring his joke and his ease to any nicety 
either of language or manner. 

Nina looked at the young man with an interest 
that was quite new to her, and blushed with pleasure 
when he talked of having been her playfellow in 
former years, although she could not quite cast away 
remembrances of various teasings, not to say unkind- 
nesses, Which seemed now altogether incompatible 
with the appearance and attractive deportment of the 
young man before her. ‘I dare say Hope and I 
were tiresome children,” thought Nina, mentally 
giving Mr. Ashworth the benefit of the supposition. 
“My nephew says that the German oculist does 
not take so serious a view of Piers’s case as the other 
did—that, in fact, he holds out great hopes of saving 
the sight of one eye,” said Mrs. Ashworth, when they 
were all seated. 

“With care and prudence there is considerable 
hope,” repeated Ray. ‘‘ Piers is established in a 
lodging close to Dr. G—, who has promised to give 
the patient his best care.” 

Ray did not tell Miss Hawtrey that he was doing 
what his father would have done had he been alive 
—taking the whole expense on himself. 

“An attached servant to whom he is accustomed 
will remain with him. In fact, I left Piers as com- 
fortable as he could well be in his circumstances,”’ 
continued Ray, desirous of giving the lady as much 
comfort as he could, closing his sentence with a 
significant smile, and saying, ‘‘and those circum- 
stances, I rejoice to hear, are to be very much 
brightened for him.” 

Clarice turned her beautiful eyes upon him; they 
were lustrous and inquiring. 

“He must deny himself the enjoyment of corre- 
spondence, but he will have the pleasures of hope,” 
said Ray. ‘‘In six weeks’ time we may expect to 
have him home.” 

“You think he will not be entirely blind?” 
asked Clarice. Unlike Mrs. Ashworth, who could 
with difficulty bring herself to pronounce the word, 
Miss Hawtrey used it frequently, to others as well as 
to herself. 

“There is very good reason-to think so,’ 
the young man. 

“Ray has seen Dr. G— himself. He went with 
Piers to Berlin. It was very good of you,” said Mrs. 
Ashworth, suddenly laying her hand on that of her 
nephew, while her sweet face looked quite aglow 
with gratitude. ‘My poor Piers will have cause for 
thankfulness if Dr. @—’s opinion proves correct.’ 

“Thankfulness!”’ said Clarice, in a querulous tone. 

“Thankfulness to God for his mercies,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Ashworth, solemnly. ‘‘ He has spared his life, 
aud we hope he may partially recover his sight.” 

“But his fortunes are marred for ever; he can do 
tothing to retrieve them, and he must always be a 
Poorman. Oh, it is a miserable business, and you 
talk of thankfulness!” Uttering the last sentence 
man accent of reproach, Clarice broke down com- 
pletely, and covering her face, sobbed aloud. 


> answered 





A general silence followed this outburst. Mrs. 
Ashworth looked more than distressed, and Ray dis- 
concerted. ‘‘ Poverty is the smaller evil, not to be 
weighed against the affliction with which we have 
been threatened. You cannot seriously think other- 
wise, Clarice ;” and soon, with trembling lips, the 
widow continued: ‘The little I have will be yours 
by-and-by. I am turned sixty, and cannot expect to 
be here many years more; besides, I can help you 
now a little—my wants are few, and perhaps I could 
reduce them.” 

** Never, never! What would my father say if he 
heard you now?” said Ray, with youthful ardour, 
stopping short in some observations he was making 
to Nina. 

‘Piers will have something from the sale of his 
commission, and he has a tritle of his own, and—”’ 
Mrs. Ashworth checked herself, she did not like to 
mention Clarice’s small fortune of £200 a year. That 
was more than the trifle to which she had alluded as 
belonging to her son, but since Clarice herself was 
silent on that point, she felt a delicacy in mentioning 
it. When Clarice rose to return home, both she and 
Mrs. Ashworth felt that the interview had not been 
satisfactory. Distrust and anxiety took possession of 
them both: the former feared that she had promised 
what she never could perform, and the latter foresaw 
trials for her son from which her mother’s love, 
deep as it was, would be unable to shield him. 

Clarice pursued her walk homewards, too much 
absorbed in her own thoughts to give more than 
monosyllabic answers to Nina’s animated questions 
and remarks about the young squire. Not only 
could she not raise her spirits to the level of those of 
her companion, but she felt cross with her for being 
so happy while she was feeling so miserable. But 
most of all was she angry with Hope, whose persua- 
sions had placed her in the unsatisfactory position 
in which she now found herself. In a few minutes 
hurried steps, as of some one trying to overtake 
them, sounded on the hard road, and without look- 
ing back both ladies slackened their pace. 

‘Will you allow me to accompany you? I shall 
be glad of this opportunity of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Fellowes. Your mamma was very kind 
to me when I was a lad, and not always a good one 
either,” said Ray, laughing, and without waiting for 
an answer he adjusted his steps to theirs, to the great 
contentment of Nina. 

‘<'Tarleton ladies are rather independent, are they 
not?” asked Ray, appearing to take some pleasure 
in deepening the roses on Nina’s cheek, which hap- 
pened every time he addressed her. 

‘‘ Hope walks alone everywhere, but mamma is 
rather strict with me. Mamma lets her go in and 
out of the cottages just as she pleases, but she won’t 
allow me to do so,” said Nina, becoming more com- 
municative as the walk proceeded. 

‘‘ Hope is one that always gets her own way,” 
observed Clarice, with some asperity. 

‘‘T should like to possess her secret,” replied Ray. 
‘T wonder at what price she would part with it.” 

Clarice now exerted herself to converse, but there 
was a sad expression in her countenance giving it 
more softness than usual, which rendered her far 
more attractive than when her radiant beauty, proud 
and sparkling, challenged general admiration. 

Touched by the sorrow he thought her face re- 
vealed, Ray good-naturedly did his best to relieve it. 
‘We don’t intend Piers to be idle when he returns,” 
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he began, his mind going back to her visible distress 
at the prospect of what she thought poverty. ‘‘ There 
will be something for him todo: he is a good steady 
fellow, which I am not, and will help me manage the 
estate.” 

‘‘But he will be a poor man nevertheless,’ 
Clarice, with a bitterness she could not conceal. 

‘‘Oh, we will create an income for him,’ was 
Ray’s ready answer ; ‘‘ he shall be my head bailiff.” 

A spasm of wounded pride shot across her heart as 
the young man thus expressed himself on the spur of 
the moment, and she almost hated him for being the 
fortunate possessor of so large an income, and so 
willing to provide occupation for his cousin. ‘A 
bailiff, a paid servant!” thought Clarice, with a 
hauteur she could hardly repress; but she walked on 
in silence, and presently recovered herself. She was 
not wanting in tact, and thought it better to reward 
the young man’s good intentions with one of her 
sweetest smiles than to resent them. 

From one of the windows of ‘‘ The Bury” Mrs. 
Fellowes saw the trio approaching with secret plea- 
sure, and congratulated herself upon the happy chance 
that had made Nina and not Hope the companion 
of Clarice’s walk to ‘‘ The Bower.” Already Nina and 
Ray seemed on good terms, as she was talking with- 
out shyness or restraint, and, at the time Mrs. 
Fellowes watched her, was pointing in the direction 
of the orchard, and evidently making him acquainted 
with the intended compliment of the evening. A few 
minutes more were occupied by Ray in examining 
the yew-clipped hedge and peacock-shaped trees in 
front of ‘‘ The Bury,” and then he followed Clarice 
and Nina into the house, and was soon thanking 
Mrs. Fellowes for her kind and cordial welcome. 

‘‘Tf my days improve as the last few hours have 
done, I shall have no cause to complain of Tarleton,” 
said Ray, with his open countenance all smiles 
and sunshine. ‘Last evening I took a dolorous 
view of life to be passed here, and thought the 
manor too gloomy a place even to improve. My opinion 
changed when I woke this morning. My room was 
flooded with light, and first one thing and then 
another has been brightening ever since. Miss 
Fellowes has been telling me that the good people of 
Tarleton intend to turn darkness into light, and give me 
a bonfire which is to illuminate all the country round.” 

‘We hope you will not find the manor dull; in 
charity to your neighbours you must try to enliven 
it. With youth and so many other advantages, 
that will not be difficult. Are you alone?” asked 
Mrs. Fellowes, composedly, feeling very satisfied with 
herself and with the compliment she thought she had 
turned so neatly. 

‘* My father’s man of business is with me, but will 
only remain a few days,” returned Ray. 

‘*'When you find it dull at the manor, we shall 
always be glad to see you at ‘ The Bury.’” 

‘Unless Mr. Ashworth finds it duller here than at 
the manor—you have forgotten that, possibly, aunt,”’ 
observed Clarice, turning towards Ray a face not 
only beautiful but radiant. 

‘* Tf Mr. Fellowes also will tolerate me I shall often 
be a visitor at ‘The Bury.’ As a proof that I am 
likely to find it more cheerful than at hom?, I ask to 
be permitted to drop in this evening. It will be more 
amusing to be down here witnessing the bonfire than 
up there with Beamish. Rather original, is it not, to 
take part in my own glorification ?”’ said the young 
man, laughing. 


> said 





At that moment the door opened, and Hope, with 
a shabby hat all awry, her hair blown about her face, 
made her appearance; her sparkling dark eyes and 
rosy cheeks, added to her careless attire, giving her 
something of a gipsy look. 

‘‘ My dear Hope, what a figure you are!” said 
Mrs. Fellowes, who could not accustom herself to 
bear silently the delinquencies of her first-born. 
‘‘You did not know that any one was here, I am 
sure.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I did,” replied Hope, sturdily. ‘‘ From the 
other end of the orchard I saw Mr. Ashworth arrive, 
and I ran as fast as I could to tell him that papa is 
just gone to the manor to call upon him.” 

By the time Hope had finished speaking her 
little gloveless hand had been taken and surrendered 
by Ray, who was about to bring forward a chair from 
the other side of the room, when the young girl 
tossed herself down on a window seat close by, took 
off her hat, and in order, as she thought, to please 
her mother, patted her hair into a semblance of order, 
quite unabashed by the presence of their visitor. 

‘‘ Hope will never be like others,” sighed the 
aggrieved parent. ‘‘Mr. Fellowes spoils her, and 
tries to make a boy of her.” 

‘“No; he only carries on her education, and will 
make her into a charming companion for every one.” 
The speaker was Mr. Fellowes, who, rapidly advancing 
towards his guest, grasped both his hands, saying, 
‘‘ Ray, my boy, I am delighted to see you!” 

‘‘ Mr. Fellowes!” exclaimed his wife, in an injured 
tone, ‘you desired me not to call him Ray, and you 
are doing so yourself.” 

‘‘ Such is life, my dear. ‘Do as I tell you, not as I 
do,’ is a safe order for all degrees of men,’ answered 
Mr. Fellowes, with a laugh; then, turning towards 
Ray, he said, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I intended you to be 
treated in my house with the respect due to your 
new rank, and warned my wife against addressing 
you with familiarity ; but, you see, old associations 
were too much for me.” 

‘‘T assure you I have no wish to forget them,” 
answered Ray, with ready courtesy. 

And so came it about, in the most natural manner, 
that an intimacy almost brotherly was established 
from the first hour of meeting. 

When the young man rose to go, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fellowes accompanied him to the door, and 
eagerly put the same question, ‘‘ How is Captain 
Ashworth?” 

‘“‘ Better. He has great hopes of recovering the 
sight of one eye. In six weeks’ time he will be 
here, I hope, or at all events by Christmas, and in 
that case we must have a family rejoicing at the 
manor, and you must all be present.” 

‘There is good stuff in that fellow, and plenty of 
it,’’ observed Mr. Fellowes, when Ray was gone. 

“How handsome and sunny-looking he is, and 
not at all proud; I am sure I shall I like him,” said 
Nina. 

‘‘T like him already,” rejoined Hope, moving her 
little head in a few nods of decided approval. 

Clarice and Mrs. Fellowes were silent. The first, 
it might readily be understood, was too much 
occupied with her own affairs to interest herself in a 
stranger, and the latter— Ah! if Mrs. Fellowes, 
with domestic diplomacy, was contemplating any 
coup-de-main, she stood too much in awe of her 
husband’s merciless raillery not to conceal her 
scheming. 
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CHAPTER VI.—A DEXTROUS QUESTION. 


LD JACOB had an intense dislike to novelties 
in themselves, and especially to those he could 
not understand. The traditionary bonfire was quite 
correct—the parish had frequently lighted it during 
his lifetime. Three coronations it had celebrated 
in his days, but there were illuminations in addition, 
and he remembered ‘‘a vast amount of ‘dips’ used 
on those occasions; how Priggins, the carpenter, 
worked almost day and night to make wooden frames 
full of holes to put into the windows, and how those 
who did not want their glass smashed were obliged 
to get them, and how the folks showed their pride by 
the number of candles they set up.” He remem- 
bered, too, ‘‘how Tarleton celebrated the victories 
over ‘Boney;’ how the boys hourrayed, and how 
the men got drunk; the women were more quiet, 
they were—they did not care so much about fights 
and glory. What days those were! Nothing would 
do but Bill Piggott must go for a soldier, and Tom 
Button too, coward as his friends thought him; but 
then, after all, Tom did not begin soldiering until 
the peace was made.”” So Jacob talked as he stood 
among the crowd round the bonfire in the castle 
orchard, relishing his own jokes, and generally re- 
garded as an authority, being quite in his element 
while haranguing his neighbours. Jacob was ar- 
rested in his village chronicles by the rumour that 
Mr. Saunders and the young squire himself were 
coming with Mr. Fellowes to join them, and that 
coloured lights were to be produced by throwing 
certain powders into the flame. ‘‘I don’t like that ; 
Inever knew any good come from these new notions,”’ 
protested Jacob. ‘If you once begin to take to 
them, you never know where you are going. It is 
not well to be wise overmuch; so I have read, and 
think so too. With all the schooling we hear about, 
are the lads and the girls the better for it ?—that is 
what I want to know. There’s never any ‘Good 
morning, Master Martin,’ as there used to be, but 
they stand and stare or find something to say when 
they are not spoken to. Respect for elders, that was 
taught when I was young, is dying out of the 
country. They think the old folks fools—maybe 
they will find out for themselves some day whether 
there be more fools going up the hill than going 
down. Then there are the young men; as soon as 
they get on a bit, not content with a little learning, 
they want more than is good for them, and off they 
go to London, leaving father and mother, and Tarle- 
ton, where they were born and bred, and never come 
back the same as they went away.” Jacob liked to 
be contradicted a little. Opposition stirred up fresh 
discontent, and stimulated his eloquence. ‘‘ What 
do you say, Counsellor?” he said, turning to his 
friend Franks, who stood near. 

‘Well, I think our thoughts require to be sifted. 
They are like what we put into a sieve, part corn and 
part chaff—we turn them over, and the good or the 
heavy fall to the bottom, the others fly off, making a 
lot of dust for a few minutes, but we can’t get hold 
of them. For my part, I think there’s much of a 
muchness between past times and present. Some 
things we might perhaps change for the better, and 
some we had better let alone.” 

“Tt is not for us to say what is for the better; we 
are poor mortals, and see only a little way,” returned 
Jacob, sententiously. ‘We don’t know what may 
+happen, and when a custom or notion has served us 
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well, we had better hand it down to posterity, and 
not think it can be worn out like our clothes.” 

‘But didn’t Parson Saunders tell us last Sunday 
that we never stood still—that we were always going 
on either for better or for worse; that the same man 
does not go to bed at night that got up in the morning 
—at least he is not in the same place—that he has 
moved in a good or bad direction, nearer or farther 
from where he wishes to be ?” 

“Yes, for sure he said so, and I am not going to 
contradict him. I am not talking of the changes 
inside aman; he must grow from the acorn to the 
tree, and upright too, or he will be nothing but a 
poor stunted dwarf, as ugly as a pollard, and he can’t 
stop. He must throw out branches, but let the new 
ones grow like the old ones. We don’t want the 
branches bent this way and that way; let them grow 
as the first shoots did.” 

‘‘Mr. Saunders said that we were all travellers 
and must go forwards,’ said Counsellor Franks, 
taking advantage of a pause made by Jacob to get 
his share of the conversation. ‘‘ Now I call that one 
of the thoughts that must go to the bottom of the 
sieve and lie there. We can’t travel without seeing 
changes ; that’s my mind, Master Martin.” 

‘‘No, Counsellor, we may travel, but we don’t go 
on; we go round and round, for Solomon says there 
is nothing new under the sun. Have we any right 
to give him the lie by trying to upset all the old 
ways? What was good enough for us and our 
parents is good enough for the young ones. Schools, 
schools, they talk for ever of schools, but very little 
of work. A boy of seven years old once would help 
keep the wolf from the door, and earn a shilling a 
week by bird-scaring, and—” 

‘Lead a lazy life when he did not get into mis- 
chief,” observed Mr. Saunders, who, having arrived 
on the spot while Jacob was speaking, had over- 
heard a portion of his fretful remarks. ‘‘ Surely, 
Martin, you would wish every boy and girl in the 
parish to be able to read the Bible.” 

‘Yes, sir, of course I do; but do they read it? 
Father goes to a market town and brings home 
pictures and nonsense, or a hawker comes round and 
mother buys some silly, wicked songs, a lot of them 
for a penny, and they like that a deal better.” 

“Not all,” said Mr. Saunders; ‘“‘ we have some 
good, steady boys in the school as well as rough ones ; 
we can but do our best with such materials as we 
have.” 

‘‘ Ay, sir, and that is what I think we don’t do,” 
returned Jacob, with warmth. ‘‘The quality are too 
fond of change and ‘speriments.’ The world has got 

on well enough all these years, some thousands of 
them—why aren’t people satisfied to let well alone, 
instead of wishing to turn things upside down? 
There are new bits of laws, new rules, or else an 
ugly patch put here and there, just to spoil the 
original article. No good will come of it in the end, 
that I know.” 

“Come, Jacob,”’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘‘ you will 
not deny that it is a good thing for the rising genera- 
tion to learn to read. Why, your old favourite, 
George the Third, used to wish to see the day when 
every man, woman, and child in his dominions could 
read the Bible.” 

‘“‘ King George was a good man, I am not going to 
say otherwise; and if schools taught the children to 
read the Bible and say their catechism they would 
do no harm, but they don’t teach them to do their 
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duty in the station to which it has pleased God to 
call them. They all want to go somewhere else and 
do something else. Widow Foster’s son can’t stay 
at home and work the bit of land that would provide 
for them both; but because he thinks he has a little 
learning, he must needs go away from her to serve in 
a shop, leaving his mother to pay some one for doing 
his work. That is what I call turning his back upon 
the catechism.” 

‘We must not be too prejudiced in favour of our 
own ideas, or there will be no progress,” replied Mr. 
Saunders. 

‘‘T am not prejudiced, sir; no one can say that I 
am. Of all my ills, that is not one. I like the best, 
best. I would not mind changes for the better if we 
were sure it was for the better; but folks in these 
days don’t know when they get the better, nor where 
to stop when they have got it.” 

‘‘Some things are better at Tarleton than they 
formerly were ; you will allow that, I hope. Many 
of the boys, instead of idling in the fields bird’s- 
nesting and playing on a Sunday, come to church. 
That is the result of the school-keeping ; they learn 
to join in the singing and the responses.” 

Mr. Saunders had unwittingly touched Jacob 
Martin’s sorest grievance. ‘‘No good in that,” he 
grumbled; ‘they make such a noise that no one 
can be heard but themselves. Forty years ago it 
was quite different. When your uncle and I did it 
all between us the congregation could hear every 
word; but now there is such a whizzing and a 
buzzing, such a jabbering and a cackling, that they 
hurt my head, and one must go a galloping all out 
of breath or be left behind.” Jacob’s extreme dis- 
pleasure was rendered visible all at once by a deep 
red light which suddenly enveloped the assembled 
group. At the same time it brought Mr. Ashworth 
in view, and Jacob, clearing his brow, hurried off to 
pay his respects to him. 

‘My service to you, squire; we are glad to see 
you among us, sir. There are many changes in 
Tarleton, but as they have been going on pretty 
much ever since you were born, perhaps you won’t 
mind them. It is different with us, who remember 
what the village once was. We used to be merry 
over a jug of ale, and not with outlandish sports.” 
Jacob turned his face in the direction of the fire, 
about which the children danced and jumped in the 
crimson light, their rough dress and uncouth move- 
ments giving a wildness to the scene which seemed 
to belong to another world—the weird-like scene 
completed in Jacob’s eyes by a number of the 
younger men being stationed round with pitchforks, 
and continually stirring up the flames. ‘‘ You are 
youug, sir. Perhaps you like these new ways,” 
continued Martin, striving to get into a courteous 
strain, ‘‘but I am a good bit over seventy, and 
cannot get out of the old track. You have been to 
Indy—all across the sea. I never saw the sea in my 
life, nor don’t want,” he added, under his breath. 
“Why, bless me! but that is bad.” Jacob’s last 
exclamation was called forth by a change in the 
light. The red, having died down, was succeeded 
by a greenish colour, which threw a ghastly hue 
over the crowd, giving them more the appearance of 
galvanised corpses than of human beings. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, if you call this a handsome way of welcoming 
the squire, and he is satisfied, I have nothing to say. 
Iam a feeble worm, Iam. [I like a bonfire when it 
is natural and we know what feeds it.” Jacob 





addressed Mr. Fellowes now, and in’a tone of ro- 
proach, having heard that the coloured lights wero 
furnished by him. 

‘‘There is nothing supernatural here,” replied 
Mr. Fellowes, amused at Jacob’s covert inuendo; 
‘*it is all fair and honest as the day. How would 
you like to see Ten Acres covered with fires all down 
the slope, from the top of the field to the bottom ? 
They would do that, and more too, in some countries. 
They cover a whole mountain on any grand occasion, 
such as a royal visit or a birthday, and you seo 
nothing but fire—and not on one single hill, but on 
several, all ablaze together.” 

‘‘T should not care for any of their foreign ways,” 
returned Jacob, with dogged indifference; ‘‘I would 
rather see a few good bonfires at Tarleton—one here 
and one on the green—and hear the squire’s health 
drank with a loud ‘hourray! and long life to him.’ ” 

‘*That you would, no doubt,” said Ray, amused at 
the ingenious turn the old man had given to the con- 
versation. 

Old Jacob disappeared soon after, with others who 
did not seem to care for the rejoicings. In less tha: 
half an hour they were engaging themselves with 
something more than the bonfire, though that was 
kept burning to alate hour. It went out at last, or 
smouldered away as other joys and festivities do. In 
this village the law of toil seldom gave way to the 
solicitations of pleasure—-one was habitual, the other 
a rare exception. 

After a short time Mr. Ashworth ceased to be a 
novelty to the villagers, whose thoughts soon returned 
to their old level. Not so with the families in tho 
neighbourhood. ‘To them the interest excited was 
more abiding. A rich young bachelor established at 
the manor was a pleasant prospective. What had been 
but a pebble disturbing for a brief moment the sur- 
face of the stream to the cottagers was a permanent 
ruffle on the deep sea of society to the other class. 
It could not be otherwise but that Mr. Ashworth 
should find himself an object of general attention. 
The county—at least that part of it which was in 
visiting distance of Tarleton—was moved to its 
centre. It did its duty. Calls and cards poured in 
upon the manor, succeeded by invitations to dinner, 
so frequent, that for some time Ray had little oppov- 
tunity for cultivating those quiet evenings at ‘ ‘Tho 
Bury” to which Mrs. Fellowes invited him. The 
Fellowes family did not mix in general society, but 


invitations were occasionally sent to Miss Hawtrey . 


and accepted, though her aunt did venture to hint 
that in her present position it would be better taste 
to decline them. Some part of the day, however, 
usually found Mr. Ashworth at ‘‘The Bury.” Le 
was musical, so was Clarice, and Nina did her best 
to become so. Once a week Miss Hawtrey paid a 
formal visit to Mrs. Ashworth, whom she rarely 
found alone. Ray took evident pleasure in discuss- 
ing the prospects of the young couple, and repeatedly 
offered to be at the expense of any additions or 
alterations which might render ‘‘The Bower” a 
more desirable residence. 

Captain Ashworth received Clarice’s letter with a 
warmth of gratitude that ought to have repaid her. 
Though forbidden to put pen to paper, he neverthe- 
less contrived to write her a few lines expressive of 
his fervent affection and deep thankfulness. After 
that the correspondence between himself and Tarle- 
ton was carried on through Robin. Long sheets of 
paper, closely written with original orthography, 
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found their way to the manor, containing paragraphs 
addressed indiscriminately to Mrs. Ashworth, to Ray, 
and occasionally to Miss Hawtrey. The news was 
good. Robin detailed it in his own fashion, inter- 
spersing his letter with his master’s remarks and 
messages where and when he pleased. A promis- 


cuous use of the pronouns sometimes gave a ludicrous | 


character to the sentences; but as the letters were 
passed round, each one got his or her own in the end. 
So the days passed. There was cheerfulness at 
“The Bower ;” there were happy dreams at ‘ The 
Bury.” For Mrs. Ashworth the dark clouds were 
dispersing ; her son was to return before the end of 
November, and, judging from the lengthy disquisi- 
tios of Robin, was looking forward with more of 
hope in his heart than she had ever expected his 
altered prospects would permit him to feel. Mrs. 
Fellowes was gratified in her own fashion. It was a 
satisfaction to perceive that their altered fortunes did 
not affect Ray, who came to them at all hours. He 
had books to lend, pictures to show, or some curiosity 
to exhibit. Hope was generally absent, engaged 
with her stepfather or visiting some of her poor 
favourites ; but Nina and Clarice were always acces- 
sible, and always reedy to listen or admire. 
November came, but not its fogs. The air con- 
tinued crisp and clear, permitting many a pleasant 
walk. Two of the party were happy enough; one 
was only partially so. Grave thoughts, doubts, fears, 
and heart-burnings clouded a brow in solitude which 
in the animated conversations of the day showed 
the smoothest surface. In her heart Clarice rebelled 
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more and more against the lot she had consented to 
share. Regret, almost daily increasing in bitterness, 
kept gathering closer and closer round her. In a 
short time, in three weeks at longest, Piers was 
expected home. Could she welcome him as he would 
look to be welcomed? She was sincerely glad that 
he was better; glad, too, that he should benefit by 
any of the many schemes proposed by Ray for in- 


| creasing his income and raising him out of the dull- 


go-round life he would have if living idle at ‘‘ The 
Bower,”’ but to contemplate nothing better for herself 
than a monotonous existence at Tarleton was dreary 
in the last degree. 

“Hope, do come into my room, I want to ask you 
a question to which you will give a straightforward 
answer,’”’ said Clarice, one evening, as they separated 
for the night. The young girl followed her cousin, 
a little surprised at being called, for Clarice had 
never been quite friendly with her since she induced 
her to write to Piers. ‘‘You are such a true little 
thing, perhaps you would think it wrong to marry 
a@ man whom you did not love?” 

‘‘Certainly,” replied Hope, decidedly, so little 
suspicious of what was passing in the mind of Clarice, 
that she added, ‘“‘I am sure I should never do such 
a thing.” 

“Nor ought I,” said Clarice to herself; and long 
after Hope was gone to her rest she sat revolving 
this surreptitiously obtained opinion in her mind. 
Hope had urged her to continue her engagement to 
Piers, and now even Hope herself saw thie desirable- 
ness of breaking it off. 
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LORD AND LADY FALKLAND. 


Sars sad epoch of the civil troubles in Englandin | Warwick says: ‘Lord Falkland had prodigious 


the first half of the seventeenth century is won- 
derfully relieved by instances of magnanimity and 
piety. There is one illustrious young couple 


the brief, simple record of whose days contrasts very 
lorcibly with the painful annals of the contemporary 
history of those times. The story of Lord and Lady 
Falkland is a very sad one, for the unhappiness of 
the country was reflected in the unhappiness of their 
own lives; yet the sadness was relieved by much 
happiness before the evil days and their premature 
death. We will briefly glance at their story, which 
18 one which ought not to be forgotten. 

Lord Falkland was a man whose bodily appear- 
ance gave little promise of the intrinsic greatness 
that belonged to his character. Worthy Dr. 
Triplett says that he was of David’s stature and 
courage. Aubrey says that he was “a little man, 

ut of no great strength of body.” 





Sir Philip | 


| natural parts; a memory and a fancy which retained 
| all it read and heard. 
lovely | 
in their lives, and not long divided in their deaths— | 


That which crowned all was 
that he was a person of great probity and sincerity.” 
Lord Clarendon speaks of his small stature, his un- 
graceful movements, his simple appearance, his 
harsh voice ; ‘‘ but then no man sooner or more dis- 
appointed this general and customary prejudice; 
that little person and small stature were quickly 
found to contain a great heart, a courage so keen 
and a nature so fearless that untuned 
tongue and voice easily discovered itself to be 
supplied and governed bya mind and understanding so 
excellent that the wit and weight of all he said carried 
another kind of lustre and admiration with it ; and his 
disposition and nature was so gentle and obliging, 
so much delighted with courtesy, kindness, and 
generosity, that all mankind could not but admire 
and love him.” His great opponent, the historian 
Whitelock, says of him: “His death was much 
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lamented by all that knew him or heard of him, 
being a gentleman of great parts, ingenuity, and 
honour, courteous and just to all, and a passionate 
promoter of all endeavours of peace.” 

He had been in his youth a student at two 
universities, Dublin and Oxford, and early acquired 
the reputation of a great scholar. His maternal 
grandfather had settled all his estates upon him, so 
that he was only nineteen when he found himself in 
possession ‘‘of two very good houses very well 
furnished (worth above £2,000 per annum), in a most 
pleasant country, and the two most pleasant places 
in that country.’”? Young Falkland’s great friend 
was Sir Henry Morison, and their mutual friendship 
and worth has been commemorated in a poem by Ben 
Jonson. To the sister of this young lady Sir Lucius 
Falkland, as he was then generally called, became 
tenderly attached. Lord Clarendon says of Lettice 
Morison that ‘‘she was a lady of extraordinary wit 
and judgment, and of the most signal virtue and 
exemplary life that the age produced.” His father, 
for some unknown reasons, which are stated by Lord 
Clarendon to have been of an extremely worldly 
character, did not approve of the marriage. This 
was a cause of great grief to the son, who perceived 
that some loss might accrue to his father by the 
smallness of his wife’s portion, and so offered to 
resign to the father all the lands which had been 
left him on his mother’s side. We are told that he 
had actually the deeds of conveyance prepared, and 
was willing to transfer all his property to his father, 
and exist as a pensioner on his bounties. This was 
an extraordinary proof of filial reverence. 

The young couple, even in the days before their 
early marriage, were remarkable for piety and worth. 
An old clergyman, Dr. Triplett, who was intimately 
acquainted with his character and habits in private, 
says: ‘‘ His religion was the more eminent because 
the more early, at that age when young gallants 
think least of it. When they, young candidates of 
Atheism, begin to dispute themselves out of a belief 
of the Deity, waging hand against that which indeed 
is best for them that it should never be—‘ a judgment 
to come,’ then, I say, that salvation which these men- 
tion with a scoff or a jeer, he began to work out with 
fear and trembling, and effectively to remember, 
that is, to honour and fear his Creator in the days 
of his youth.” His mother had unhappily become a 
— to Romanism, and the utmost endeavour had 

een made to bring her son into the same path, but 
he resisted, and was able to give his co-operation to 
Chillingworth’s great work, ‘‘The Religion of Tro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation.” Lettice Morison 
had always been noted for her piety and her good- 
ness towards the poor. We are told that she often 
importuned her parents for money to put in the 
purse she had worked for her own alms; she was 
eager to have it full, and still more eager to empty it 
quickly. 

Falkland’s first idea was to go to Holland and there 
take military service. In peaceful days it was much 
the custom of young Englishmen of rank to enter 
foreign service. This design proved, not unhappily, 
abortive, and he at once proposed to settle down 
into the quiet country life of an English squire. The 
accidental death of his father by a fall from his 
horse gave him a peerage, but the inherited estates 
were so mortgaged that he was rather a loser by 
coming into them. Lord Falkland was much beyond 
the ordinary country gentleman of that or any other 
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day. ‘‘ His abilities were such as though he needed 
no supplies of industry, yet his industry such as 
though he had no abilities. Often would he pity 
those hawking and hunting gentlemen who, if 
unseasonable weather for their sports had betrayed 
them to keep home, without a worse exercise within 
doors could not have told how to have spent their 
time; and all because they were such strangers to 
such good companions with whom he was s0 
familiar, such as neither cloy nor weary any with 
whom they concern; such as Erasmus and the like,” 
All that we hear of Lord Falkland’s residence at 
Tew gives an eminently pleasing picture of a kind of 
English Tusculum. Great Tew is situated about 
eight or ten miles from Oxford, and was one of the 
estates which he had inherited from his grandfather, 
the great lawyer who had been Lord Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer. All the most learned men 
of Oxford, poets, wits, scholars, divines, found a 
home here. Falkland himself was a hard student. 
There was an occasion in his life that he would not 
revisit London until he had mastered the Greek lan- 
guage. Lord Clarendon says that he had as vast 
knowledge as if he were not ignorant of anything, 
and as much humility as if he had known nothing. 
Hither Chillingworth came with the manuscript 
of his work against the Jesuits, the chief points of 
which he discussed with his friend and the compan 

whom he met at his friend’s house. Lord Falkland’s 
greatest pleasure was the company of good and 
learned men. ‘The lord of the house did not even 
know of their coming or going, nor who were in the 
house till he came to dinner or supper, where all 
still met. There was no troublesome ceremony or 
constraint, to forbid men to come to the house or to 
make them weary of staying there; so that many 
came there to study in a better air, finding all the 
books they could desire in his library, and all the 
persons together whose company they could wish and 
not find in any other society. He seemed to hold 
his estates in trust for worthy persons who needed 
assistance.”” He contributed with liberality and ex- 
quisite delicacy tothe necessities of his literary friends, 
and to enjoy his friendship was a stamp and 
guarantee of character. Eight or nine years thus 
passed away in tranquil studies and enjoyments in 
Great Tew, until the civil troubles broke out. And 
when he first took up arms and went on the Scottish 
expedition, the good wishes of good men accom- 
panied him. The two greatest poets of that time, 
Cowley and Waller, wrote poems on the occasion. 
Cowley’s lines begin,— 


‘* Great is thy charge, O North ; be wise and just ; 
England commits her Falkland to thy trust. 
Return him safe ; learning would rather choose 
Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose.” 


Lord Falkland sat in the House of Commons, 
being an Irish peer, and member for Newport in the 
Isle of Wight, during the Short Parliament. Lord 
Clarendon says, ‘‘ From the debates, which were there 
managed with all imaginable gravity and sobriety, 
he contracted such a reverence for Parliaments that 
he thought it really impossible that they could ever 
produce mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom, 
or that the kingdom could be tolerably happy in the 
intermission of them.” In the Long Parliament, 
which assembled the following year, he attained to 
high distinction, and considerably modified his views 
on Parliamentary government. On the stormy events 
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of those days, involving conflicts and opinions which 
continue to the present, we do not propose in any 
degree to dwell. It is impossible, however, not to 
admire the moderation and love of truth that charac- 
terised Lord Falkland, both when he vigorously 
exposed the corruptions of the Court, and afterwards 
when he ultimately sided with the King against the 
Parliament. In Parliament he always sat next his 
friond Edward Hyde, destined for a long and stormy 


-eareer, better known as the Earl of Clarendon, one 


who both made and wrote history on full large a 


sale. They became known as inseparable com- 
panions; when one was seen the other was known 
to be not far away. Lord Falkland took his part 
in the highest public business of the time, and 
attained a very high Parliamertary reputation. His 
speeches were especially noted for their moderation and 
their high tone of moral feeling, the two rarest and 
most honourable elements of all oratory. He was 
especially opposed to the innovations of Rome, and 
no one had better reason than himself to be suspicious 
of its machinations. Some of his earnest language 
night well suit our own day: ‘“ Mr. Speaker, some 


of them have so industriously laboured to deduce | 
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themselves from Rome, that they have given great 
suspicion, that in gratitude they desire to return 
thither, or at least to meet it half-way. Some have 
evidently laboured to bring in an English though 
not a Roman popery; I mean not only the outside 
and dress of it, but equally absolute, a blind depen- 
dence of the people upon the clergy, and of the 
clergy upon themselves, and have opposed the papacy 
upon the seas, that they might settle one beyond the 
water. Nay, common report is more than ordinarily 
false if none of them have found a way to reconcile 


the opinions of Rome to the preferments of England.” 
Lord Falkland was with very great difficulty pex- 
suaded to take office ; he said, ‘‘ honesty obliged him 
to serve the King, but that he foresaw his own ruin 
by doing it.” : 
During the Civil War that ensued we have various 
mentions of Lord Falkland. He does not seem to 
have got on well with the King, to whom his blunt- 
ness and honesty were not very acceptable. In a 
History of Gloucester, we find two notices of him 
in a correspondence that has been deciphered between 
Lord Dorchester and Lady Dorothy Spencer during 
the time of the famous siege. We find that Lord 
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Falkland had been maintaining the faith against 
Socinianism. Dorchester says, ‘‘I am more solitary 
than ever I was in my life; the country being full of 
little private cottages, in one of which Iam quartered, 
where my Lord Falkland did me the honour last 
night to sup.” <A curious story is told of Charles 
and Lord Falkland consulting what were called the 
‘‘Sortes Virgiliane,” and there meeting with pas- 
sages curiously prophetic of their fate. The story, 
which is constantly told, does not rest on any sure 
basis. We trust that both studied far better, even 
the best of books, and there found the support which 
they craved in the time of supreme necessity. But 
after the King’s return from Brentford, and the 
furious resolution of the two Houses not to admit 
any treaty for peace, ‘‘ those indispositions which had 
before touched Falkland, grew into a perfect habit of 
uncheerfulness; and he, who had been so exactly 
easy and affable to all men, that his face and comfort 
was always present and vacant to his company, and 
held any cloudiness and less pleasantness of the 
visage a kind of rudeness or incivility, became on a 
sudden less communicable, and thence very sad, 
pale, and exceedingly affected with the spleen. In 
his clothes and habit, which he had minded before 
always with more neatness, and industry, and ex- 
pense than is usual to so great a soul, he was not 
only incurious, but too negligent. When there was 


any overture or hope of peace he would be more 
erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to 
press anything which he thought might promote it ; 
and sitting among his friends, oftem, after a 
silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill 

sad accent, ingeminate the word peace, peace; andi 
would passionately profess that the very agony of 


the war, and the view of the calamities, and desola- 
tion the kingdom did and must endure, took his 
sleep from him, and must shortly break his heart.” 
This great happiness was not, however, to come to 
Falkland, that he should see ce restored to his 
country, or even to be able to do anything towards 
the reconciliation of contending factions. Falkland’s 
nobleness and independence are well illustrated in 
Clarendon’s narrative. Hesays that ‘Falkland often 
ventured to contradict the King with bluntmess and 
sharp sentences; and of this his Majesty often com- 
plained, and cared less to confer with him in private, 
and was less persuaded by him tham his affairs and 
the other’s great parts and wisdom would have 
required, though he had not a better opinion of any 
man’s sincerity or fidelity towards him.” At the 
siege of Gloucester he exposed himself very much in 
the trenches. When he was remonstrated with ‘he 
said some melancholie things of the time; and con- 
cluded that in few days they should come to a battle, 
the issue whereof, he hoped, would put an end to 
the misery of the kingdom.” The battle, which he 
had foreseen, came to pass, but it was not attended 
with any definite results. This action at Newbury 
will, however, be always recollected, for in it Lord 
Falkland fell. At the beginning of the action it was 
observed that he was exceedingly cheerful, and 
sought to put himself in the part where was the 
greatest chance of peril. As he strayed along a 
path, the hedges of which were lined with the 
enemy’s concealed musketeers, he received a fatal 
shot, and dropped dead from his horse. ‘‘Thus fell 
that incomparable young man, in the four-and- 
thirtieth year of his age, having so much despatched 
the true business of life that the eldest rarely attain 





to that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter 
not into the world with more innocency. Whosoever 
leads such a life needs be the less anxious upon 
how short warning it is taken from him.” In his 
‘‘ Essay on Man,” the poet Pope writes, 


‘*See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just.” 


A remarkable story is told by the Republican his- 
torian, Whitelock, how Lord Falkland “ ealled for a 
clean shirt on the morning of the battle ; and on being 
asked the reason for it, answered that if he were slain 
he should not be found in foul linen;”’ and also of ‘‘his 
being dissuaded by his friends to go into the fight as 
having no call for it, being no military man. He 
said he was weary of the times, and foresaw much 
misery to his own country, and did believe he should 
be out of it ere night.” 

Edmund Hyde felt his loss most keenly. He has 
immortalised the memory of his friend. In the 
whole Clarendon Gallery there is no portraiture that 
has so charmed and instructed the national mind. 
Hyde says that no time or events could ever efface 
the love and grief with which he cherished his 
memory, nor quench the emotions to which the 
thoughts of him gave rise. Falkland had been to 
him ‘ the joy and comfort of his life.” For thirteen 
years there had been between them a most entire 
friendship. Twenty-six years after, when compiling 
his history, Lord Clarendon speaks of him with the 
deepest emotion ; and in his will, written at Jersey, 
he exhorts his children ‘to all respect and kindness 
towards: the children of my dear lord, the Lord 
Falkland, with whom I had a most perfect and 
blameless friendship.” 

All felt that great loss. King Charles must have 
deplored it deeply. In the megotiations that ensued 
later, the whole kingdom must: have felt the loss of 
his: counsels of wisdom and moderation. At any 
time his: death would have beem aecounted a national 
calamity. Lord Clarendon, who is never weary of 
his. praises, says: ‘“‘He was a person of such pro- 
digious parts of learning amd knowledge, of that 
inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of 
so flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to 
mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and 
integrity of life, that if there were no other brand 
upon this odious and aecursed Civil War than this 
single loss it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity.” 

But there was: ome » who grieved for him 
most of all—the loving wife of whom we have 
already spoken, and with whom we are now con- 
cerned. We have a most interesting account of her 
widowhood by her chaplain, John Duncan, in an 
interesting and now very scarce pamphlet. ‘ Her 
proficiency and progress I shall account from that 
time when her prosperity began to abate, when her 
dear lord and most beloved husband, that he might 
be like Zebulun (a student helping the Lord against 
the mighty, Judges v. 14), went from his library to 
the camp—from his book and pen to his sword and 
spear—and the consequent of that an inevitable 
necessity that she must now be divorced from him 
for a while, whom she loved more than all things of 
this world ; but that total divorce which soon after 
death made between him and her, that he should be 
taken away by an untimely death—and by a violent 
death, too—this was a sore affliction to her; the 
same sword which killed him pierced her heart also. 
In the bitterness of grief at her great loss, she 
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warned young wives and mothers not to place too 
much of their affection in earthly beings. ‘Oh! I 
have had my portion of those very comforts with the 
past—no woman more; but there is no lasting, no 
true pleasure in them.’ ” 

Henceforward she devoted her whole time, sub- 
stance, and ability to doing good. She had always 
been famous for doing good, but it became now the 
governing pursuit of her life. After her death cases 
became known of plentiful relief being sent by her 
to prisons and needy persons. In those evil days it 
is pleasant to hear of deeds of loving-kindness which 
illumed the darkness. She herself was a Royalist, 
but her charity knew no distinction of parties. Hear- 
ing that many prisoners whom the Royalists had 
taken were in great need, she consulted with a friend 
what means she should adopt to relieve them. ‘Do 
you not fear,” was the answer, ‘that such an act 
will in the minds of many raise doubts concerning 
your loyalty to his Majesty?” The widow of Falk- 
land was able to answer: ‘‘ No man will suspect my 
loyalty because I relieve these prisoners, who would 
not also suspect my Christianity if he should see me 
relieve a needy Turk or Jew. However, I had rather 
be misunderstood, if this my secret alms should be 
known, than that any of mine enemies—the worst of 
them—should perish for want of my aid.” At the 
same time she was very firm in her political convic- 
tions. She conscientiously refused to contribute to 
the support of the Parliamentary forces, and allowed 
her property to be seized, until the King granted an 
indulgence to the oppressed members of his party. 
Another incident of our civil wars, which, with all 
their miseries and shortcomings, contrast very 
strongly with most civil wars, speaks very highly of 


the honesty of the soldiers and the goodness of Lady 
Falkland. When she was absent from home the 
suttlers of the army came to her house and took away 


provisions, paying a very high price. Lady Falk- 
land considered that they had paid her servants too 
much, and did not rest satisfied till she had searched 
for these suttlers through the whole army and repaid 
them what she considered to be surplusage. 
Infectious diseases were at this time prevalent 
through the country, unrelieved by any sanitary 
plans or scientific medicine. Like many other ladies 
of that time, Lady Falkland had skill in leechcraft, 
but not relying too much on her own ability, she 
provided her own neighbours with nurses and doctors. 
She herself provided cordials and medicines, and 
visited most assiduously. She loved to go in and 
out among the cottages and read the Word of God 
and good books. ‘‘ This honourable lady,” says the 
Rey. Mr. Duncan, “hath been observed sitting in a 
cottage, waiting the sick woman’s leisure, till the 
slumbers and fits were over, that she might read 
again to her and finish the work she had begun. 
And later, when sie could not do this good office in 
her own person, she growing sickly and weak, yet 
she would do it still by proxy ; for some of her friends 
or servants were deputed by her to go to the sick 
(with her books, too) daily, and now and then most 
of her family who were fit for such an employment 
were sent abroad on this errand.” 
_ Her rule was to give away the substance of her 
mcome and live on the remains of it. After the 
death of her husband she reduced her expenses to 
the smallest limits; her own attire was marked by 
extreme simplicity; she preferred being kind to the 
poor to the honour of being attended by pages and 





gentlewomen. She was naturally of a very pas- 
sionate temper, and her ill-health would have a 
tendency to make her irritable; but she strove 
earnestly to overcome this feeling and acquire a 
habit of meekness. If she used sharp words towards 
her servants she would entreat them to forgive her; 
and at times she would say to them with Christian 
simplicity: ‘‘ Somewhat I felt within myself too like 
anger against you, though I suppressed it as soon as 
I could.” She desired to be a peaco-maker, ‘to 
seek peace and ensue it.”” She would allow herself 
to be defrauded rather than resist. There was a 
disturbance in her parish respecting the choice of a 
parish officer; she closed the dispute by hiring one 
at her own expense. Her mind was of an acute and 
practical cast, and she formed schemes of practical 
utility characterised by much wisdom and far- 
sightedness. She had plans for establishing schools 
and manufactories in her parish. She had a special 
and very favourite plan for founding places of educa- 
tion fer young gentlewomen, and of retirement for 
widows, anxious to promote religion and learning 
among her own sex. 

But these plans were cut short with her useful 
life. Her grief for her husband was intense, and, in 
Gray’s expressive phrase, ‘‘ melancholy marked her 
for her own.’”? She became thoroughly weary of the 
world and of all that bound her toit. She thought of 
giving up her mansion and retiring to a small house 
in its neighbourhood, contenting herself with her 
book, her wheel, and the services of one or two 
maids. To such a one as the widow of the high- 
souled Falkland, according to the beautiful German 
saying, death would come ‘‘as a friend.” As Mr. 
Stone beautifully says in ‘‘ Death as a Friend,” in 
lines that seem to bring before us the different ends 
of the husband and wife— 


**This be content to know—if thou art His, 
Thy summons shall be merely unto peace, 
If not in peace. Ever to each true soul 
Patient in love the end shall be the same, 
Though be the calling not as this. To some 
It comes abruptly, like a trampet-blast 
Pealing at midnight, when the streets are still: 
To some as out of seeming wasted toil 
And purpose unfulfilled, like that which called 
Up Nebo’s height the prophet from the tribes : 
Or then it comes to close a long hard strife, 
The war with will and pride, a still small voice 
After the wind, the earthquake and the fire.” 


We have spoken of the married love of this noble 
pair, and we have just two further notes, one as to the 
time before their marriage and one extending beyond 
the husband’s death. Dr. Triplett, in a dedication 
addressed to her son, says: ‘‘ Your blessed mother, 
were she now alive, would say she had the best of 
friends before the best of husbands.” Lord Clarendon 
says: ‘*Though he loved his children with more 
affection and fondness than most fathers use to do, 
he left by his will all he had to her sole care and 
bounty.” 

Amongst Lord F'alkland’s writings are ‘‘ Poems on 
the Death of Dr. Donne,” and ‘ Verses to Grotius.”” 
He wrote several works on the Roman Catholic 
controversy, and left several that were unpub- 
lished, all indicating the depth and intensity of 
his religious character. Such examples show the 
rare height to which conjugal excellence can ba 
carried, relieve the dreariness of an unhappy time, 
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and point to the eternal hopes and consolations that 
speak of reunion after separation, and rest and peace 
after the conflicts and trials of life. F. A. 





PARLOUR GAMES. 
E— one is perplexed to find amusement 


on a rainy day or during a long evening, where 
there are young people, and one feels how acceptable 
a knowledge would be of a few simple games which 
might afford a little recreation, and yet not be so 
juvenile as to exclude the elder members of the circle 
from the pastime. Many games may be invented or 
remembered which cause healthy laughter, or afford 
scope for the display of quickness of apprehension 
or talent. . 

Of Verpat Games ‘Characters from History” is 
one of the simplest of all, and will be understood by 
the youngest in the circle. We will suppose the party 
seated round the fire; the eldest of the party, or mamma 
or aunt, commencing, and the rest each speaking in 
turn, as they happen to be seated. The rules are, 
no speaker shall monopolise attention beyond three 
minutes. Each assumes whatever character, of appro- 
priate sex, he or she fancies, and mistakes are 
punished by a forfeit. Perhaps the lady who is 
selected to commence may say, ‘‘I am Queen Dido; 
I fled from Troy with a number of followers, and 
founded the city of Carthage, in Africa. My real 
name was Elissa, but I was called Dido, which means 
‘ well-beloved,’ by my people. A®neas, a celebrated 
hero, was my lover.” The next speaker may be a 
gentleman who assumes the name of Shakespeare, 
but he must take care not to trench beyond his three 
minutes’ grace. Then perhaps the ball falls to one 
of the children, whose historical knowledge being 
limited, falls back on that great resource of those 
who want to manufacture ancestors. ‘‘Iam William 
the Conqueror,” says Master Johnny; ‘‘I defeated 
Harold at the battle of Hastings, and usurped the 
English throne. I instituted the curfew bell.” A 
still younger child chimes in, ‘‘I am the Duke of 
Wellington. I defeated the great Napoleon, and 
won the battle of Waterloo. I wore a cocked-hat 
with a feather in it,” an anti-climax sure to produce 
a merry laugh. When the elder members of the 
family are willing to join the little ones at playing 
at ‘‘Characters from History,” it becomes a pleasant 
means of instruction, well repaid by the merriment 
occasioned at the quaint remarks and bold mistakes 
of the youngsters. 

‘‘Tue STRANGER ON THE Istanpd”’ will be duly 
appreciated by young people. For the better com- 
prehension of the reader, I will distinguish the 
players in rotation as A, B, C, D, E. A commences 
by asserting, ‘There is a stranger on the island.” 
B. What brings him here? A. Anxiety to see 
friends. C. What has he brought with him? A. 
Amber. D. What will he take with him? A. Alli- 
gators. E. Where does he come from? A. Asia. 
¥. Where is he going? A. To Albania. The list 
of questions exhausted, B takes up the game, and 
asserts to C, “There is a stranger on the island.” 
©. What brings him here? B. Benevolence. D. 
What has he brought with him? B. Bibles. E. 
What will he take away with him? B. Blessings. 
F. Where did he come from? B. Britain. G. 
Where is he going? B. To Bengal. The answers 
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must be alphabetical, and the ability consists in 
making them consistent. A forfeit should be the 
penalty of a blunder. 

‘‘Eements.”—Says the first speaker, “I can 
please you with fire, water, earth, and air.” ‘How 
can you please me with fire?” ‘I will warm you, 
or I will illuminate your house with gas.” “ How 
can you please me with water?” ‘TI will turn the 
mill that grinds the corn to make cakes.” ‘ How 
can you please me with earth?” ‘I will fill your 
garden with flowers.” ‘How can you please me 
with air?” ‘I will bring the sound of music to 
you.” ‘Then the answerer in turn questions her 
neighbour. The many uses of the elements must 
not be forgotten,—the fire will heat the forge or 
move the steam-engine, the earth will yield gold for 
ornaments, etc. Mistakes are finable by forfeits. 

Impromptu Ruymine is a pastime with which an 
adult circle may very well while away an otherwise 
dull hour. Each must speak in turn, one proposing 
a rhyme, and the next answering it. The second 
time it is carried: round the circle those who answered 
before are allowed to give the line, which must 
always be a popular quotation, but it must be 
answered by an original line, and not by the con- 
text. The answer should be either very appropriate 
or very grotesque. For instance, A suggests the 
line,— 

” «He jests at wounds who never felt a scar,” 

B. Because he ran away when sent to war. 

C. ‘(In lengthened sweetness long drawn out,” 

D. Like Connaught pig’s peculiar snout. 

E. ‘‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 

¥. When dinner is the prospect, that’s not true. 

I have many times been very well amused in a 
circle of adult friends by playing in alphabetical 
rhymes an impromptu in the style of “‘A was an 
archer, and shot at a frog; B was a butcher, and 
had a great dog,” a literary work well known (and 
appreciated) in the nursery. For instance, the first 
speaker might say, ‘‘A was Mr. Adam, who built 
the Adelphi; B was Bruce-Bertie, the son of a 
Guelph-he.” The third speaker, warned to avoid 
such-like difficult rhymes, adds—‘‘C is a cat, with a 
fine Persian tail,’”? and receives the answering line, 
‘“‘D is my daughter, who’s pretty but pale.” The 
merit and fun consist of the rapidity with which 
the questions are answered, any one hesitating having 
a forfeit extracted from him, which he must redeem 
by suggesting further amusement, or giving a song 
at the end of the game. 

‘Yrs anp No.”—One of the party fixes on a 
fact or a person mentally. It is the business of the 
remainder of the party to find out, by dint of ques- 
tioning the oracle, who is bound to answer nothing 
more than Yes or No. Twenty minutes is the limit 
of time allowed for guessing. If the secret is not 
discovered, the oracle has the option of choosing 
another, and the person who discovers the answer 18 
similarly rewarded. For example, suppose the oracle 
chooses ‘‘ The siege of Paris’—it is essential that 
the subject be familiar—he is thus interrogated :— 
Q. Is it mineral? A. No. Q. Is it vegetable? 
A. No. Q. Animal? A. Yes. Q. Is it mentioned 
in history? A. Yes. Q. Is it a single person or 
thing? A. No. Q. Is there a multitude concerne 
init? <A. Yes. 
No. Q. Is it political? <A. Yes. 
A. Yes. Q. In the present century? A. Yes. @. 
Was it a rebellion? A. No. Q. Awar? A. Yes. Now 


Q. Is it a religious subject? A. 


Q. Is it modern? 
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we are very near. Q. Was it in Asia (the mutiny)? 
A. No. Q. Was it in America? A. No. Q. In 
Africa? A. No. Q. Then it must have been in 
Europe? <A. Yes. Q. Was it at the siege of Paris? 
A. Yes. 

I hardly like to introduce sacred subjects in con- 
nection with games, but an intelligent teacher may 
attract the attention and sustain the interest of 
pupils on Sundays by a variety of exercises which 
teach Bible truths or history in a manner at once in- 
structive and pleasant. In a book, in two little 
volumes or series, called ‘‘ Pleasant Hours with the 
Bible,” published by the Religious Tract Society, a 
great variety of questions, enigmas, and other exer- 
cises will be found. When taken up without levity, 
the last-named game of ‘‘ Yes or No”’ can be use- 
fully applied to Bible events or characters. Is it a 
place? No. Is it a thing? No. Is it a person? 
Yes. Aman? Yes. Did he live before the Flood? 
Yes, and so on till the right name is told, the ques- 
tions reminding the listeners of many points of early 
Scripture history. 

‘“‘Proverss.”—Some familiar proverb is se:ected 
such as ‘‘ Slow and Sure wins the Race.’’ During 
the absence of one of the party the remainder divide 
the proverb between them, each taking a word. It 
must, therefore, be long enough to include all in the 
circle; and if a little too long, can be carried partly 
round again. The questioner is summoned, and 
approaches each in turn, asking some trivial question 
such as—Q. What bad weather we have. A. Yes, 
fine days are very slow to come. Q. Have you been 
visiting much lately (addressing the next player) ? 
B. Yes, and I enjoyed it. Q. (to the third in the 
circle) Are you interested in the boat-race? \C.,To 
be sure. Q. Are you for Cambridge or Oxfordthis 
year? D. Depend upon it Cambridge wins. The word 
‘‘wins”’ betrays the whole—‘‘ Wins! sure!”’ ‘‘ Ah!” 
cries the questioner, ‘‘it is Slow and sure wins the 
race.”’ The betrayer must perforce quit the chamber 
and become questioner in turn. 

GAMES WITH PENCIL AND PAPER. 

Secondly, I mention a few games which can be 
played by the assistance of pencil and paper. Nouns 
are a capital round-table or fireside game for those 
who have any knack of making rhymes. A number 
of nouns must be written on separate pieces of paper, 
folded up and placed in two bags, or the hollow of a 
couple of hats. ach’ player in turn takes one from 
either receptacle. The amusement then commences 
in the puzzling task of uniting two perhaps very 
dissimilar objects together in a verse so as to make 
sense, if only sensible nonsense. For instance, I 
remember a lady once drawing ‘‘orange” and 
“hippopotamus,” from which dilemma she extri- 
cated herself as well as she could in the following 
doggrel :— 


“I saw a hippopotamus where oranges do grow, 

But how he came in such a place I’m sure I do not know, 
Unless Jamrach had brought him up, which very likely ’s true, 
For the French Jardin des Plants, or for the English Zoo.” 


The written answers are folded up and returned 
to the collector, who stands in the centre of the room 
and reads them aloud, the company guessing at the 
authorship. If they fail to judge aright, the unlucky 
wight who owns the scrawl is bound to confess. 

_ ‘Tre Lirzrary Gamez”? is similar to cross-ques- 
tions, but requires pencil and paper. A writes 
& question on paper, which B answers. A reads the 





answer and folds it up. When the circle have com- 
pleted this operation all round, A, called upon to 
commence, says ‘‘ The question I was asked was, 
‘Who painted the ‘ Roll Call” ?’ and the answer I 
received was, ‘The defeated Darius.’” B says, 
‘The question I was asked was, ‘ Who went to visit 
the King of Macedon?’ and the answer I received 
was, ‘ Holman Hunt.’” The question, of course, is 
asked by the person on the speaker’s left hand, and 
the answer he gets comes from the left hand to his 
own question ; hence the droll confusion. The ques- 
tions are all to be literary, historical, or artistic. 
Finally, the papers are collected and read aloud by 
one of the party to ascertain if the answers have been 
correct, the blunders even of grown people often 
being very droll. All mistakes are liable to a fine. 
If there is any charity-box at hand, it is a good plan 
to impose a fine of a halfpenny on every mistake, 
payable to the box. 

The game of Worps affords scope for ingenuity, 
patience, and correct spelling. The object is to see 
how many shorter words may be constructed out of 
the letters of one longer word. Each person has a 
pencil and sheet of paper, and when time is called 
the longest list wins. The list being read aloud, the 
unsuccessful competitors reproach themselves with 
stupidity in missing such obvious words. For 
instance, let Cambridge be the word. Out of the 
letters of this word (excluding words of only one or 
two letters, such as A, I, am, be, me) upwards of a 
hundred separate and distinct words may be made. 
Here is a list of them: cab, cad, came, car, arc, care, 
eadi, crab, crib, cried, cage, crag, caged, card, cram, 
cream, crime, cider, cigar, cadger; are, aid, air, age, 
aged, arm, armed, acre, amber, abide, admire, 
abridge ; mad, maid, made, mead, mare, mar, mid, 
midge, mire, mica, mirage, mice; bad, bed, bid, 
bade, bead, bar, bard, barge, brad, bred, bread, 
braid, bream, beam, brim, brig, bridge, bare, bear, 
bird, bride, bier, big, bag, badge, badger; rid, red, 
rag, rage, rice, ride, ram, rib, rig, ream, read, raid, 
ridge; ice, ire, idea, image; dear, dare, dire, dame, 
dab, dice, dace, dirge; game, garb, gird, gem, gage, 
grab, grim, gear, grade, grace, gad; ear, era. Here 
are more than a hundred distinct words, without 
proper names, or words of the same letters but 
different meaning, such as bear to carry and bear an 
animal. Sometimes words of three letters are also 
excluded, which will shorten the list considerably, 
but still leave more than seventy words. 

This simple form of the game is best where the 
players are of various ages and capacities, the 
youngest being able to take part in the competi- 
tion. A pleasant variety of the amusement is des- 
cribed by a writer in ‘‘Chambers’s Journal,” who 
suggests that the object should be not to find the 
most words, but words unthought of by the rest of 
the players. It is not the number but the rarity of 
the words that gains the victory. The longest list 
being read aloud, the writer has to strike out each 
word which is declared to be in any other list, and 
whichever list has the largest residuum of un- 
challenged words is the winner. In the case of 
Cambridge there are many words pretty sure to be 
found in every list, but the chances are that such 
words as cadi, cadger, mirage, mica, would not be 
in the lists of the younger players, and a few 
difficult words would outweigh ten times the number 
of simpler words. Sometimes plurals, past tenses, 
and participles are excluded. 
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It will be observed that we have printed the list 
with the words in the order of the letters as they 
occur in the word Cambridge. By taking the 
letters thus, one by one, the number of words is 
likely to be largest. But when the game is to find 
the rarest words in a short time, this systematic plan 
is not advisable. 

The game can, of course, be played with words of 
French, German, Latin, or any language. 

Of CarpBoarD GAMES, a great variety can be pur- 
chased at toyshops, some of them merely entertain- 
ing, but others conveying useful historical, geo- 
graphical, and general knowledge. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE “FORTY-FIVE.” 
—— year 1745, generally spoken of by old 
P 


eople in Scotland as par excellence ‘the 
forty-five,” was a year whose course ploughed many 
a deep furrow of sad memories in Scottish hearts and 
homes. ‘Prince Charlie”’ is even yet named with 
tenderness in some circles, and if a feeling of senti- 
mental loyalty towards him is not yet utterly extinct, 
it may be imagined how strong it was at one time. 
When I was a girl I used often to hear narratives 
which seemed to me fascinating connected with 
Jacobite times, and one of the stories of a fine old 
lady,* whose sympathies, as well as her family ties, 
were all on the Stuart side, deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion, and may prove interesting to lovers of 
sensational stories, even though it has the merit, or 
what they may reckon the demerit, of being true. 
My old lady added the interest of curiosity to her 
tale by refusing to tell the names of the actors, or of 
the scene in which the incident she narrated took 
place; and though in the days of our own good 
Queen Victoria it seems difficult to imagine how any 
harm could have resulted from a suspicion of Jacobite 
leanings, there was a time when it was not so safe. 
Ii, therefore, I cannét give the name of the old 
castle in the highlands of Scotland in which the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, it is simply because, on 
account of the venerable lady’s abundant caution, I 
am not acquainted with it. You are free, therefore, 
my reader, to call this castle by any name you please, 
and to plant it in any part of Perthshire that you 
like, remembering that at the time of which I write 
it was not, as now, a picturesque ruin only, where 
you might gather wall-flower and fern, but a home. 

In this castle, surrounded by his tenantry, lived an 
old Jacobite laird. He was too much advanced in 
years, and too feeble both in mind and body, to take 
any active part in the struggle against the reigning 
dynasty ; but his sympathies, and those of his aged 
wife, were all on the side of the young Pretender, 
whom they fondly called the Prince, and it was with 
their full consent that their only son, Captain D , 
threw himself heartily into the cause, and joined the 
invading army. 

But though the family were Jacobites their ser- 
vants were not, and as some of them were suspected 
of being not only ‘‘ Whigs,” but spies, it was neces- 
sary that deep secrecy should be observed in every 
movement connected with the support of the Stuart 
cause. Captain D had early joined the Prince’s 
standard raised among the wild hills of Moidart, by 





* The old lady was ‘‘ Mary Lady Clerk,” well known long ago as a cha- 
racter in Edinburgh. She told it as a true story. 





the clear waters of Loch Shiel, and his adhesion to 
the cause of the exiled family was not less prompted 
by what he considered the rights of the case, than by 
those feelings of warm and romantic personal attach- 
ment with which the unfortunate Charles Edward 
seems to have inspired all his immediate followers, 
Unknown to any one in the castle except his parents, 
Captain D had already been for some days in 
the camp, when he returned home, not only to obtain 
finances, but to place in safety certain papers of im- 
portance. His father and mother being quite laid 
aside by age and feebleness, there was in the castle 
but one person to whom the officer could entrust the 
precious packet—his cousin, a young lady who had 
for some time lived with his mother, and whom I 
shall call Annie. Captain D had seen little of 
her, but her enthusiasm in the cause of the gallant 
Prince was well known to him, and knowing she 
might be trusted, he resolved to take her into his 
counsels. 

After the old people had retired for the night, 
Captain D—— told Annie that, trusting in her 
honour, he had a secret to confide to her. ‘‘I must 
leave this house early to-morrow,”’ he said, “‘ and as 
travelling is not very safe in these days, I wish to 
leave behind me this parcel of papers. I may tell 
you, Annie, there is that in these papers that may 
bring many a brave fellow besides me into trouble if 
I were to fall into the hands of the Whigs; and as I 
dare not leave them with my father, I mean to put 
them in our family hiding-place, which I will show 
to you. There is not a human being that knows it 
but my father and myself, but with you the secret 
will be safe.” 

‘‘ But why need you show it to me?” said Annie; 
‘‘ean you not hide them till you come back ?”’ 

‘« Whether I ever come back in peace is a question, 
Annie. But, at any rate, I must have some one to 
entrust with these papers, for it is possible we may 
need them one day soon in the camp. In that case, 
I will send home a servant for them with a token for 
you, and you will know what to do and where to find 
what I want.” 

Captain D——, having ascertained that all was 
quiet in the house, then took a lantern and led Annie 
to the place he had spoken of. Somewhat apart from 
the inhabited part of the castle there was an old half- 
ruinous tower, formerly used as a donjon keep, as is 
the case in many of these old abodes. It was a 
dreary place to visit in the dark on a wild September 
night, and Annie was too thoroughly a Scotch lassie 
not to have a twilight corner full of the superstitions 
of that age in her head. But her love for Prince 
Charlie made her brave, and it thrilled her with 
pride to think that even she could do something for 
the cause of the ‘“‘ white rose of June.” 

After having led her up-stairs and down-stairs by 
paths hitherto unknown, telling her to note well the 
way, Captain D—— paused, opened a trap-door, and 
conducted her down some steps to one of those secret 
chambers which the troubles of former times ren- 
dered both common and needful in olden days in our 
country. 

** Look! Annie,” he said, ‘ this is the way to open 
the trap-door, but mind you leave it open while you 
go down, for you cannot open it from the inside, 
therefore you must come here at midnight, when all 
is quiet, lest the light down here should be seen.” 

He then showed her the packets of family papers, 
among which he placed the parcel about whose 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE “FORTY-FIVE.” 


safety he was so anxious. ‘‘It will lie here safe 
enough,” he said; “ but if it is wanted you must not 
be afraid, Annie, to come here for it; there is in 
reality no danger.” 

‘‘ And if there were,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ would it not 
be well my part to face it! Mind, it is for Prince 
Charlie! Surely for his sake I could do something 
more than go down a dark stair!” 

They returned from the dungeon without being 
observed, and early next morning the Captain left 
his father’s house. It cannot be denied that Annie’s 
heart beat fast,when two days after, she heard that a 
messenger had arrived from him; letters were 
handed to the laird and lady, but to Annie he gave 
the token agreed upon, whatever it was, and she 
knew the errand that was before her. She went to 
her own room as usual, but at midnight, as on the 
previous occasion, she took the captain’s lantern, 
and gliding through the silent house, she sought the 
oldtower. It wasawild and stormy night, the wind 
howled through the long passages, and the owls 
hooted. Annie did not feel quite so valorous as she had 
done when under the captain’s guidance, still she was a 
brave girl, and her enthusiasm was not of the kind 
which passes off in mere words, and what she had 
promised she would do. 

She made her way without difficulty to the trap- 
door, raised it easily enough, reached the chamber 
below, and laid her hand on the dangerous packet of 
papers, when suddenly a wild gust of wind roared 
through the old building, blew out the light in her 
hand, and with a loud crash closed fast the trap-door! 
And there in the darkness was poor Annie, hidden 
as in a living sepulchre, deep down where no voice 
could reach the ear of man, while from the secrecy 
of her mission no person could guess where she was 
likely to be found, except one, and he was far away. 
All this rushed through her mind, joined with the 
dreadful thought that it was impossible to raise the 
trap-door from within ;-the reality of her situation 
was worse than anything that superstitious fears 
could have fancied, and it is not to be wondered at 
that Annie sank down at the foot of the stair in a 
deep swoon. 

Meantime help was not far off, and it is the provi- 
dential coincidence of cireumstances that makes the 
story interesting because true. A change of plan 
had occurred which made Captain D—— as anxious 


to prevent his papers from reaching the camp as he | 


had previously been to obtain them. It was too late 
to recall his messenger without awaking suspicion, 
so, mounting his horse, he lost not an hour in hasten- 
ing home to prevent Annie from sending the papers. 

He arrived at the castle soon after midnight. Of 
course he did not see Annie, and though he guessed 
much, he said nothing when surprise was expressed 
that she was not found in her room. When the 
house was again still, he made his way to the tower. 
Great was his horror when he found the trap-door 
closed, and when on raising it and descending the 
fatal steps, he saw a white form stretched on the ground 
m astate seemingly lifeless! Thus, when hope seemed 
utterly gone, a kind Providence had watched over 
her, and brought him to her relief. With the 
utmost tenderness he carried her and laid her on her 
own bed, but all his kindness could not prevent a 
severe illness from being the corisequence of the 
shock she had sustained. It is said that when at 
last she regained her health, and reappeared among 
her friends, they observed that she bore the same 
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memorial of a night of horror which has been known 
to leave its mark on other sufferers—a head of hair 
tinged with grey. But it will not be thought 
wonderful that this blemish did not impair her 
beauty in the eyes of Captain D——, nor will the 
readers of ‘‘the old lady’s story”? be surprised that 
when the war was over she became his wife. 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST COUNCIL. 

NM ORE than one narrative has appeared of the 

First Council held by Queen Victoria. An 
event so memorable could hardly fail to be placed on 
record by some of the many eye-witnesses. An 
account, by one specially competent for describing 
the scene, is given in the Memoirs of Charles C. F. 
Greville, Clerk of the Council (Longmans). His 
description appears the more striking, after reading 
previous entries in his Diary, about her first ap- 
pearance at the Court of her uncle, William rv, and 
other incidental notices of the young Princess. ‘ Of 
her character, disposition, and capacity, everybody 
was in absolute ignorance. She has been kept in 
such jealous seclusion by her mother (never having 
slept out of her bedroom, nor been alone with any- 
body but herself and the Baroness Lehzen), that not 
one of her acquaintance, none of the attendants at 
Kensington, not even the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, her governess, have any idea what she is, or 
what she promises to be.” 

“The King died at twenty minutes after two 
yesterday morning, June 20, 1837, and the young 
Queen met the Council at Kensington Palace at 
eleven. Never was anything like the tirst impression 
she produced, or the chorus of praise and admiration 
which is raised about her manner and behaviour, and 
certainly not without justice. It was very extra- 
ordinary, and something far beyond what was looked 
for. Her extreme youth and inexperience, and the 
ignorance of the world concerning her, naturally 
excited intense curiosity to see how she would act on 
this trying occasion, and there was a considerable 
assemblage at the Palace, notwithstanding the short 
notice which was given. The first thing to be done 
was to teach her her lesson, which for this purpose 
Melbourne had himself to learn. I gave him the 
Council papers, and explained all that was to be 
done, and he went and explained all this to her. 
He asked her if she would enter the room accom- 
panied by the great officers of state, but she said she 
would come in alone. When the Lords were as- 
sembled the Lord President informed them of the 
King’s death, and suggested, as they were so nu- 
merous, that a few of them should repair to the 
presence of the Queen and inform her of the event, 
and that their Lordships were assembled in conse- 
quence; and accordingly the two Royal Dukes, the 
two Archbishops, the Chancellor, and Melbourne 
went with him. The Queen received them in the 
adjoining room alone. As soon as they had returned 
the proclamation was read and the usual order 
passed, when the doors were thrown open and the 
Queen entered, accompanied by her two uncles, who 
advanced to meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took 
her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance 
of fear or embarrassment. She was quite plainly 
dressed, and in mourning. After she had read her 
speech and taken and signed the oath for the 
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security of the Church of Scotland, the Privy Council- 
lors were sworn, the two Royal Dukes, Cumberland 
and Sussex (the Duke of Cambridge was in Hanover), 
first, by themselves; and as these two old men, her 
uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and 
kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as 
if she felt the contrast between their civil and their 
natural relations, and this was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. Her manner to them was very 
graceful and engaging; she kissed them both, and 
rose from her chair and moved towards the Duke of 
Sussex, who was farthest from her and too infirm to 
reach her. She seemed rather bewildered at the 
multitude of men who were sworn, and who came 
one after another to kiss her hand, but she did not 
speak to anybody, nor did she make the slightest 
difference in her manner, or show any in her coun- 
tenance, to any individual of any rank, station, or 
party. I particularly watched her when Melbourne 
and the ministers and the Duke of Wellington and 
Peel approached her. She went through the whole 
ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne for 
instruction when she had any doubt what to do, 
which hardly ever occurred, and with perfect calm- 
ness and self-possession, but at the same time with 
a graceful modesty and propriety particularly in- 
teresting and ingratiating. When the business was 
done she retired as she had entered, and I could see 
that nobody was in the adjoining room. Lord 
Lansdowne insisted upon being declared President 
of the Council (and I was obliged to write a declara- 
tion for him to read to that effect), though it was 
not usual. The speech was admired, except by 
Brougham, who appeared in a considerable state of 
excitement. He said to Peel (whom he was stand- 
ing near, and with whom he is not in the habit of 
communicating), ‘dmelioration, that is not English ; 
you might perhaps say melioration, but improve- 
ment is the proper word.’ ‘Oh,’ said Peel, ‘I see 
no harm in the word; it is generally used.’ ‘You 
object,’ said Brougham, ‘to the sentiment, I object 
to the grammar.’ ‘No,’ said Peel, ‘I don’t object to 
the sentiment.’ ‘Well, then, she pledges herself to 
the policy of owr Government,’ said Brougham. 
Peel told me this, which passed in the room: and 
near to the Queen. He likewise said how amazed 
he was at the manner and behaviour, at her apparent 
deep sense of her situation, her modesty, and at the 
same time her firmness. She appeared, in fact, to 
be awed, but not daunted, and afterwards the Duke 
of Wellington told me the same thing, and added 
that if she had been his own daughter he could not 
have desired to see her perform her part better. It 
was settled that she was to hold a Council at St. 
James’s this day, and be proclaimed there at ten 
o’clock, and she expressed a wish to see Lord 
Albemarle, who went to her and told her he was 
come to take her orders. She said, ‘I have no orders 
to give; you know all this so much better than I do, 
that I leave it all to you. I am to be at St. James’s 
at ten to-morrow, and must beg you to find me a 
conveyance proper for the occasion.’ Accordingly, 
he went and fetched her in state with a great escort. 
The Duchess of Kent was in the carriage with her, 
but I was suprised to hear so little shouting, and to 
see so few hats off as she went by. I rode down 
the park, and saw her appear at the window when 
she was proclaimed. The Duchess of Kent was there, 
but not prominent; the Queen was surrounded by 
her ministers, and curtsied repeatedly to the people, 





who did not, however, hurrah till Lord Lansdowne 
gave them the signal from the window. At twelve 
she held a Council, at which she presided with as 
much ease as if she had been doing nothing else all 
her life, and though Lord Lansdowne and my 
colleague had contrived between them to make some 
confusion with the Council papers, she was not put 
out by it. She looked very well, and though s0 
small in stature, and without much pretension to 
beauty, the gracefulness of her manner, and the good 
expression of her countenance, give her on the whole a 
very agreeable appearance, and with her youth inspire 
an excessive interest in all who approach her, and 
which I can’t help feeling myself. After the Council 
she received the archbishops and bishops, and after 
them the judges. They all kissed her hand, but she 


said nothing to any of them, very different in this 
from her predecessor, who used to harangue them 
all, and had a speech ready for everybody.” 





HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 
WAGER OF BATTLE: WAT TYLER AND THE POLL TAX. 


Aa=— the private mss. recently examined and 
reported on by Mr. Riley, noticed in the fourth 
report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, is a title-deed of the reign of Edward 1 
relating to a hamlet called Cockington, in possession 
of J. R. Pine Coffin, Esq. A tenement in Cockington, 
in the ownership of Richard and Letice his wife, had 
been claimed by William Fitz Jordan. The claim 
was entered in the county court. Richard and 
Letice offered wager of battle, and chose Richard de 
Poulesholte as their champion. The deed is a 
covenant by Richard and Letice to pay Poulesholte 
twenty marks, “‘ so that the said Richard de Poules- 
holte shall complete the aforesaid duel, the Lord so 
granting.” If the parties should agree previously 
to the day fixed for the combat the price was to be 
two marks; if on the day of combat, and before the 
fight commenced, ten marks. The parties bound 
themselves by oath to fulfil the covenant, and sealed 
the deed at ‘‘ Exeter on the Wednesday next after tho 
Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in the 18th year of the reign of King Edward” 
(A.D. 1290). By another deed it appeared that the 
duel never took place. The parties came to an 
agreement before the sheriff, and William surren- 
dered all claim for a consideration of eleven marks. 
Richard and Letice had a son Richard, to whom 
the father, by a third deed, grants Cockington, with 
all the villeins and their families, he rendering 
as service ‘one pair of white gloves, of the value of 
one penny, at the Feast of St. Michael.” . 

We are also indebted to the discriminating 
searches of Mr. Riley for an extract, recorded in the 
same report, from an assessment made for that 
district in Kent, in the very year of Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, and therefore one of the rate-books which 
gave rise to the bold fight for freedom, unsuccessful 
at first, but soon victorious. It is a small folio 
book, of parchment. The rate is headed, “The 
assessment of all lay persons, male and female, within 
the town and port of Romney, over fifteen years of age, 
for taxes and subsidies, granted at Northampton 
the fourth year of the reign of Richard 11. 

We have made these extracts merely to show what 
riches of antiquarian and historical lore are to be 
found in these elaborate and well-indexed reports. 





